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ASTER IS THE SYMBOL and the 
celebration of rebirth. It is the an- 
nual reminder that Christ’s spirit is 

to set us free from the greed and the fear 
which haunts our earthly steps. Easter 
becomes our confident assertion that Life 
is eternal and not temporal. Every time 
we assert this to ourselves and to others 
the stature of all mankind rises. We grow 
into his likeness, 

Simple assertion, however, is not 
enough. To grow we must put forth effort. 
There are spiritual ‘‘growing pains.”’ The 
exercise of spiritual insight into the mis- 
eries and problems of others offers a great 
occasion for expansion of our likeness to 
Christ. No Christian is lacking an oppor- 
tunity in this time of world crisis. There 
is every incentive from the needs around 
us. This year if ever, as we view the des- 
perate situation facing millions of our fel- 
lowmen, we can help come to their rescue. 
They may not know Christ but they will 
recognize his spirit when gifts of clothing 
and food are shared with them. They can 
be clothed and warmed if we conscien- 
tiously share the bounty that is ours and 
save them from cold and sickness. 

Are the children of earth bewildered, 
homeless, uncared for? Christ called them 
unto himself for blessing. Have they lost 
their parents? Are they the victims of 
ruin and wreckage beyond human belief? 
Christ took them in his arms. He offered 
them new hope, a fresh start in life by his 
blessing and by feeding them. If we fol- 
low in his footsteps, we can do the same. 

It is time for us all as Christians to ap- 
preciate that we have treasures in our 
hand greater than silver and gold. We 
can give ‘food and clothing of our own 
which by saving life, by healing sickness, 
will cure despair and will open a highway 
to the Kingdom of God. A program in 
Material Aid is not an unworthy adjunct 
to a spiritual ministry. It is our present 
doorway into a great release for the hu- 
man spirit from the staggering weight of 
woe and devastation. 

Let us not be reluctant givers. Let us 
share generously and gladly. It will give 
fresh meaning to Easter for us—it will 
unfold a fresh glory to those who receive. 
An Easter hat, or suit, or shoes are but 
instruments for gratifying our pride. 
Given to those who are destitute they can 
illuminate the meaning of the CHRIST. 


LESLIE B. MOSS. 








Letters to the Editors 





Proposes Delayed Vote and Wider Cultivation 





Whoever Wins Now, Loses 


To the Editors: 

Thank you for the card with reference 
to the question of reunion. 

I am not returning it to your office, 
for it is my conviction that those of us 
who are retired should leave all questions 
of future policy to those who are in the 
active ministry. We have had our day 
and they should have theirs. I have re- 
frained from attending and voting in 
church courts. 

The one thing that we older men can 
do ig to pray and counsel, where counsel 
is desired. 

With the present program of reunion, 
{ am afraid that whoever wins will lose. 
If reunion is defeated by a minority, that 
in itself will be a loss. If reunion car- 
ries at the present time, I am afraid that 
a number will withdraw from our South- 
ern Church and form a new one. That 
will be a tragedy. 

If those who are 
ing the present program could only be led 
to unite in taking prayerful thought and 
time, and endeavor to get others of our 
Presbyterian family to unite in a great 
nationwide program of union and reunion, 
I believe that such would win the over- 
whelming approval of almost all. It cer- 
tainly would glorify God. 

I wish that both of the Assemblies 
would initiate such a movement, and keep 
striving for it, before putting the present 
program of union or reunion to a vote. 
It would be very helpful if such over- 
tures should go up from the presbyteries 
to our General Assembly, and that many 
should throw the weight of their influence 
behind it. 


advocating or oppos- 


WARNER DUBOSE. 
Mobile, Ala 


To the Editors: 

P I am sorry to discover that your 
paper is for organic Spiritual 
Christians in the Deep South are against 
it. We must stand by our faith. 

CORINNE M. HENDERSON. 
Natchez, Miss. 


union. 


To the Editors: 
I should like to take this oppor- 


tunity to tell you how much I have en- 


joyed THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
It certainly seems to try to give all sides 
of a question equal opportunity of expres- 
sion. 

Please keep up the articles on reunion. 
It is certainly a subject which should be 
kept in front of our thoughts. Personally, 
I'm all for reunion as soon as enough peo- 
ple are for it to avoid the threatened split 
in our own church, It seems strange to me 
that there should be so much opposition 
to an opportunity to show the world that 
we can be “One in Christ.” 

ISA T. CLAY, 
Arlington, Va. USNR Nurses’ Corps. 


Urges NEW Committee of ‘‘15’’ 


To the Editors: 

By all means let us have this committee 
appointed to study the program of the 
church, as urged in your editorial of 
March 25. 

However, with all humility and becom- 
ing restraint, may I suggest that this 
committee of “about fifteen” be made up 
largely, if not entirely, of people in the 
church whose names do not appear in 
the minutes of the General Assembly as 
members of the executive committee of 
Foreign Missions, the executive commit- 
tee of Home Missions, the executive com- 
mittee of this and the permanent commit- 
tee on that. The frequency with which 
many names appear in these lists of mem- 
bers of committees would suggest that the 
idea of the parity of the ministry, or 
(to use Dr. S. L. Morris’ language) “the 
parity of the eldership,” is no longer 
recognized among us. In the Northern 
Presbyterian Church it is generally recog- 
nized that “rule by the oligarchy” is es- 
sential to the new day and “the new 
deal.” But in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church that is not so, is it? 

If, in what I have just said, I show I 
am mistaken, then not only should the 
Permanent Committee on Cooperation and 
Union work to bring our church and the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, together, but 
the committee ought to be instructed to 
xo along with the committee representing 
the Northern Church in its negotiations to 
unite with the Episcopal Church. N’est- 
ce-pas? 

J. ROBERTSON McMAHON. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 
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Disguised Wolf 


To the Editors: 


With the dignified title of “Institute of 
Religious Research, Inc., and offering 
helps for Sunday school and pastoral 
work, this learned teacher (?) proceeds. 
First with regrets that professing church 
members often fail to measure up to 
their principles, it corrects errors in our 
Christian message. It states that Jesus 
is not God; just a man, though on the level 
of other Persian and Indian teachers, 
That there is no mention of blood sacri- 
fice in Christ’s teaching; etc., etc. But all 
this “correction” is presented so slyly 
and ingratiatingly that the unsuspecting 
may easily be deceived and misled into 
buying this poison. 

This carefully disguised wolf is issued 
from New York, but with a sub-station 
right in our midst, in Charlotte, N. C. 

A word ito the wise is sufficient. 


R. E. McALPINE. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Kentucky Lesson 
To the Editors: 

In a community in Kentucky where 
many people who were dependent on the 
whiskey traffic for a livelihood in pre- 
Prohibition days, citizens who were op- 
posed to the traffic and to open saloons, 
were constantly grieved and ashamed by 
their situation, regarding it as hopeless. 
Elections, which could be held at the end 
of three-year periods, held no promise 
for them. But one year the whiskey men, 
not content to leave well enough alone, 
asked for an election to assure them- 
selves three more uninterrupted years. 
The anti-saloon element, surprised, in- 
clined to let the vote go by default, ac- 
cepted the challenge, threw themselves 
into the contest with great energy, and 
the town went DRY—to everybody’s sur- 
prise. 


There are now among us Southern Pres- 
byterians earnest and energetic brethren 
who insist that we proceed immediately 
to vote on the question of reunion with 
the Presbyterian Church, USA. They are 
intensely opposed to this reunion. If we 
vote now, they say, it will be defeated. 
But their situation is similar to that of 
the whiskey people in that Kentucky com- 
munity. An election is not necessary, 
but if one should be held now they feel 
sure the result would be what they desire. 

But they might lose. 


Suppose they do lose. What then? This 
question is especially pertinent and in- 
teresting because one of the alleged rea- 
sons for holding the election just now is 
that the defeat of the proposal would in- 
stantly and, it seems, automatically stop 
all “agitation” and discussion and our 
beloved Zion could without distraction 
throw herself wholeheartedly into the 
work of “saving the lost” in her own pe- 
culiar and exclusive way. But suppose the 
proposal wins. Would not this be just 
as effective in stopping agitation? One 
would think so in the ordinary channels 
of democratic processes. But one would 
be mistaken. For we are frankly in- 
formed that there would be no such re- 
sult. However decisive the vote may be 
in favor of reunion, they, the defeated, 
will do their utmost to prevent its being 
realized. They announce that one reason 
for defeating the proposed union is that 
if it should carry, our church would be 
in for a long bitter and paralyzing con- 
test. That is, only one side in this matter 
is expected quietly to abide by the result. 
I wonder why. 


W. O. SHEWMAKER. 
Memphis, Tenn, 
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United Relief Agency 
Secures Approval of 
Last Sponsoring Body 


Will Replace Three Inter-Church 
Groups Administering Foreign Aid 


New York. (RNS)—Creation of a 
unified relief agency to carry on the 
work of the Church Committee for 
Relief in Asia, the Church Committee 
for Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, 
and the Commission for World Council 
Service was approved by the American 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches at a meeting here. 

The American Committee’s action fol- 
lowed acceptance of the plan by the Fed- 
eral Council of Chrches and the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. 
Approval by the World Council group 
is the final step before creation of a 
committee which will proceed with the 
organization and adoption of by-laws 
for the new, unified agency. 


Assembly’s Training School 

Students at the Assembly’s Training 
School in Richmond have named and 
installed their new leaders for the next 
school session, with Betty C. Williams, 
Valley Center, Va., graduate of Agnes 
Scott College, as president. 

Other officers include Carolyn Rouse, 
Newport News, vice-president; Jean J. 
Lewis, Lakeland, Fla., secretary; Mrs. 
Mary Hines Bivins, Hillsboro, N. C., 

(Continued on page 14) 
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POLL ON REUNION 





(See Editorial, page 8.) 


Chief interest in the poll on Presby- 
terian reunion, now being conducted by 
the editors of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK, centers in the reaction of 
presbyteries, three-fourths of which are 
required to approve such a plan when it 
is presented. Opponents have claimed 
a sufficient number of presbyteries (23 
required out of the 87) to forestall any 
effort toward the consummation of the 
plan. The present poll, it is understood, 
is on the question of reunion in general, 
not on any particular plan. Provisions 
of a definite plan would undoubtedly 
change the response of many. 

Results of the poll, as it now stands, 
in the first five synods (taken alpha- 
betically) find four presbyteries out of 
23 with a majority registered in definite 
opposition to reunion. These are Knox- 
ville, Florida, Augusta and Savannah. 
Cherokee Presbytery shows 50% in 
opposition. 

Synod by synod, the vote in these 23 
presbyteries at present is as follows: 


1. I favor reunion of these two 
churches as soon as practicable. 

2. I favor reunion of these churches, 
but not while there is any considerable 
protesting minority. 

3. I oppose reunion of these two 
churches. 


ALABAMA 1 2 3 
Birmingham 30% 45% 25% 
East Alabama 32 57 11 
Mobile 56 33 11 
North Alabama 21 43 36 
Tuscaloosa 31 38 31 
APPALACHIA 

Abingdon 17 35 
Asheville 18 50 32 
Holston 14 41 45 
Knoxville 13 29 58 
ARKANSAS 

Arkansas 50 40 10 
Ouachita 38 31 31 
Pine Bluff 17 44 39 
Washburn 28 44 28 
FLORIDA 

Florida 16 16 68 
St. Johns 46 28 26 
Suwannee 52 28 20 
GEORGIA 

Athens 18 36 46 
Atlanta 33 37 30 
Augusta 17 17 66 
Cherokee 10 40 50 
Macon 27 36 37 
Savannah 25 19 56 


S. W. Georgia 28 44 28 


ARP Synod to Face 
Test on Traditional 
Policy This Month 


Some ‘‘Serve Notice’’ Unless 
Provision is Made for Hymns 


Associate Reformed Presbyterians are 
moving toward a definite decision with 
regard to what is known as their “dis- 
tinctive principle’’-—the singing of 
Psalms exclusively in their worship; no 
hymns are used. When the General 
Synod meets this month it is expected 
that the central issue will be this ques- 
tion, and it is felt that a small majority 
may hold the church to traditional lines. 
If this is done, it is predicted that ex- 
treme difficulties will be faced in some 
sections. 

Recent evidence of the feeling of 
some congregations is reflected in the 
action of the Statesville Avenue church, 
Charlotte, N. C., which unanimously 
declared, ‘“‘We have no desire to see a 
split in our church, but unless the over- 
ture now before the presbyteries is 
adopted, we are serving notice that we 
do mot any longer feel bound to the 
exclusive use of Psalms.’’? ‘The com- 
promise which is offered provides for 
the use of a Psalter-Hymnal. This step 
has been taken by other groups which 
originally sang only Psalms, notably 
the United Presbyterians. 

Those taking this mediating position 
are seeking to make clear that no one 
in the denomination is planning to 
“throw the Psalter out the window.”’ 
The inclusion of hymns does not mean 
the exclusion of psalms, they insist, 
pointing to Presbyterian examples in 

England, Scotland, Australia, Canada 
and in the U.S. 


N. C. Council of Churches 
Plans Important Meeting 

North Carolina’s twice-postponed con- 
vocation of the state council of churches 
is scheduled for Charlotte, April 23-25. 
During the war years all plans were in 
order for the Charlotte meeting on two 
occasions when restrictions forbad the 
gathering. Now, with a long list of top- 
flight leaders from different denomina- 
tions, the coming meeting is setting it- 
self to come to grips with the day’s 
tremendous tasks. Some of the speakers 
and discussion leaders include Ernest 
Fremont Tittle, Erwin L, Shaver, Clar- 
ence Tucker Craig, Truman Douglass, 
Arthur Raper, Mrs. Clarence Dickinson, 
Seward Hiltner, Benjamin E. Mays. 
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Report of Committee on Moral and Social Welfare 


To the 86th General Assembly, Montreat, N. C., May 23, 1946 


EDITORS' NOTE—Because of the extreme importance 
of the issues involved, the Report of the Committee on 
Moral and Social Welfare is being published here in full. 
The challenge of these times demands that Christians, in- 
dividually and in groups, take positive attitudes toward 
these matters here discussed. Another part of the commit- 
tee’s report, dealing with the questions of divorce and of 
the marriage of Presbyterians and Roman Catholics will be 
published later. 


N MAY 7, 1945, German leaders signed an instrument 
QO of unconditional surrender. 

Three months later, on the 6th of August, a lone 
B-29 flew over Hiroshima, a city of 343,000, and dropped a 
small bomb packed with the destructive force of 20,000 
tons of TNT. When the great rolling cloud of dust and 
smoke was settled, sixty per cent of the city was gone. On 
the eighth day of August, a second, improved, atomic bomb 
was released on Nagasaki. Six days later the Japenese ac- 
cepted terms of unconditional surrender. On September 2 
the surrender document was signed aboard the battleship 
Missouri. 

“And so,’’ writes one of our eminent historians, ‘‘the most 
devastating of ali wars came to an end. It ended, fittingly 
enough, in such a holocaust as made clear to every man 
and woman that humanity could not survive another war.” 


Relief 


The first and immediate problem which confronted the 
victorious nations was that of physical relief—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter for millions of people in many parts of the 
world. Most of the relief supplies have been furnished and 
will continue to be furnished through UNRRA, the relief 
agency of the United Nations. 

Our own country contributed $1,350,000,000 to this or- 
ganization as its first installment and authorized a 
second sum of similar amount. From the time that Hitler’s 
tanks rolled into Poland in 1939 until January 1, 1946, the 
American government and people, it is estimated, 
tributed approximately $2,000,000,000 in cash, medicine, 
clothing and foodstuffs to alleviate war suffering in foreign 
countries. Our own church has participated in this effort 
through its contributions to the War Relief Fund, as ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. 

None of this relief, however, was sent either to Germany 
or Japan. UNRRA was prevented by limitations 
from offering any aid to the former enemy 
states. 

The average German diet in the American zone was 
fixed at 1,550 calories a day, which is less than half the 
average American diet, and is substantially the same as the 
diet offered in the,Nazi concentration camps. Two thousand 
calories daily are regarded as the absolute minimum for 
health. A diet of 1,550 calories may prevent actual star- 
vation, but no one claims that it is adequate to maintain 
physical well being and protection against disease. Public 
health authorities of the American Military Government 
pointed out on January 31, 1946, that German males aged 
20 to 39 were still losing weight, although not rapidly. 

This limited diet was available only to those who had 
money to buy. Millions of German refugees, expelled from 
their former homes in the Sudetanland, Silesia, East Prus- 
sia, and Poland, were without Forced labor, 
forced migration without shelter and food, and disease took 
a terrible toll among these refugees, especially those from 
the east. As a result of this frightening death rate un- 
counted thousands of orphaned children in Germany were 
left without care. They crowded the roads and roamed 
around begging and stealing. The Russians estimated that 
in their sector alone these juveniles numbered no less than 
10,000. Responsible Christian leaders in this area reported 
to the World Council of Churches that there were districts 
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in the east in which infant mortality (caused mainly by 
malnutrition of mothers, lack of milk and lack of fuel in 
the destroyed houses) was so high that virtually no chil- 
dren under two years of age were left alive. The Ameri- 
can Military Government reported that infantile mortality 
in the American zone was 200 to 300 per cent above the 
prewar level. 

At the same time malnutrition was widespread in other 
lands; the threat of starvation hung over Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Byelo-Russia, the Ukraine, Italy, Albania, 
China, India, and the Philippines. Food experts see no 
possibility of a surplus for at least two years. They warn 
that the scarcity and hunger may be worse in 1947 than they 
have been this last fall and winter. 

In the face of the pressing world need, Australia, Canada, 
Denmark, New Zealand, and Sweden, with an average calory 
diet far below our own, maintained rationing and restricted 
their food consumption through the winter in order that 
they might share with other people whose needs were 
greater than their own. In Britain food rations dropped 
lower than at any time during the war, partly that relief 
might be sent to their own administration zone in Germany. 
On the other hand, America, the best fed nation in the 
world, whose food consumption for the year was expected 
to reach an all-time high, ended food rationing in the 
fall and winter of 1946. Wheat controls and informal but 
very mild and restricted rationing were imposed by the 
President in February. After many repeated requests, pri- 
vate relief organizations and church agencies were finally 
allowed to send limited relief to Germany. On February 


27 the President called a White House Conference of in- 
fluential Americans to organize for voluntary sacrifices so 


that millions threatened with imminent starvation abroad 
might be saved. 


Peace Terms 


Final peace terms have not been imposed upon the de- 
feated nations, but the pattern of the coming peace has be- 
gun to emerge. 

Leaders of Germany and Japan responsible for the war 
and its accompanying atrocities have been or will be 
punished, and their nations required to surrender their 
illicit gains. 

Power for waging future wars of aggression have been, 
or will be, destroyed for many generations to come 

Japan, under the supervision of General McArthur, is 
being prepared for future democratic government and for 
a self-sustaining economy. A Christian delegation that 
visited Japan brought back the unanimous declarations that 
“the political, economic, and educational reforms initiated 
in Japan by General McArthur indicate that the peace may 
be won in that country.” 

There is no such unanimity regarding the situation in 
Germany. Allied statesmen at Potsdam stated that their 
aim was ‘‘to prepare for the eventual reconstruction of 
German political life on a democratic basis and for eventual 
peaceful cooperation in international life by Germany.” 
This aim accords with Christian ideals, but there is doubt 
on the part of some as to whether the means adopted to 
achieve these ends are either Christian or just or wise. 

German territory east of the Oder and the Western 
Neisse—a total of forty thousand square miles, from which 
came a third of Germany’s food supply—has been taken 
over by Russia and Poland. The French claim to the left 
bank of the Rhine has been postponed, but will now be 
difficult to resist. At the same time the principle of mass 
expulsion of Germans (a total of 10 or 12 millions) from 
annexed territory or from neighboring states has been ac- 
cepted. The final results of these sweeping change of fron- 
tiers and populations will be to force between 50 and 60 
million Germans to live in a territory not much bigger than 
Great Britain. 
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“To sustain even a moderate standard of living for such 
a densely populated mass,’’ says the influential and highly 
respected London Economist, ‘‘the Germans would require a 
high degree of industrialization. But the economic plans 
of Potsdam seem to point in the opposite direction. It is 
true that the terms permit to Germany ‘average living stand- 
ards not exceeding the average standards of living of Euro- 
pean countries (excluding the United Kingdom and the 
USRR).’ But this is evidently to be an upper, not a lower 
limit, nor is it made clear how the extremely vague level 
is to be reached. The Allies say they will put ‘primary 
emphasis . . . on the development of agriculture and peace- 
ful domestic industries . and control German industry 
and all economic and financial international transactions 

with the aim of preventing Germany from develop- 
ing a war potential.’ The policy, be it noted, is not to pre- 
vent Germany from using its war potential, but to prevent 
it from having one. Since, in modern industry, it is almost 
impossible to distinguish between plant and processes of 
wartime value from those of purely peacetime use, this 
policy, literally interpreted, involves the large scale de- 
industrialization (and pastoralization) of Germany’’—the 
policy advocated by ex-Secretary Morgenthau. 

Adding to Germany’s distress is the policy of immediate 
collection of reparations in the form of industrial plants and 
agricultural machines and implements; the division of Ger- 
many into administrative zones, between which there is 
little or no movement of population or trade or communi- 
cation. 

There are some who feel that Germany has merited such 
harsh terms or that they are necessary, for future world 
security, or that it is better for Germany to suffer than her 
neighbors. There are others who agree with the London 
Economist that this policy will reduce Germany to an 
economic slum, which is not a suitable background for the 
growth of democracy and the peaceful mind. ‘A hostile, re- 
sentful, and improverished nation, fifty million strong, even 
without arms,” it warns, “is a certain source of trouble.’’ 

The Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches meeting in Geneva in February declared that the 
policies of the Allied Occupation powers in Germany are 
“directed towards such extreme limitations of German in- 
dustry and export as cannot be enforced except by long 
military occupation ‘‘and that the present policy, if con- 
tinued, will bring ruin not only upon Germany but on all 
Europe.”’ 


The U. N. O. 


The world’s hope for the maintenance of peace in the 
years to come rests very largely upon the United Nations 
Organization, whose initial meeting was held in London in 
January. It is clear to everyone that this organization does 
not insure the maintenance of peace—that it offers no im- 
mediate cure for resurgent nationalism, for clashing im- 
perialisms, for the rising threat of power politics, or for the 
ever-increasing danger of a new and dangerous rivalry in 
armaments. 

And yet the UNO is the necessary agency by which such 
cures can be wrought. It is the only world organization 
which can possibly emerge in our own generation: And 
with all its admitted weaknesses it has many advantages 
over the older League of Nations. 

In the last analysis its success will depend upon the 
temper of the people in the United States, their will to 
peace, their determination that this agency which they have 
created to preserve the peace of the world shall not fail. It 
is the duty of the church to create such sentiment, to inspire 
men and women with such vision and such determination, 
and to build that type of character on which all schemes 
for human betterment must ultimately depend. 


The Six Pillars of Peace 


For two successive years the General Assembly has en- 
dorsed the six pillars of peace, formulated by the Commis- 
sion on a Just and Durable Peace, as follows: 


1. The Peace must provide the political framework for 
a continuing collaboration of the United Nations and, in 
due course, of neutral and enemy nations. 


2. The Peace must make provision for bringing within 


the scope of international agreement those economic and 
financial acts of national governments which have wide- 
spread international repercussions. 

3. The Peace must make provision for an organization 
to adapt the treaty structure of the world to changing un- 
derlying conditions. 

4. The Peace must proclaim the goal of autonomy for 
subject peoples, and it must establish international organi- 
zation to assure and to supervise the realization of that end. 

5. The Peace must establish procedures for controlling 
military establishments everywhere. 

6. The Peace must establish in principle, and seek to 
achieve in practice the right of individuals everywhere to 
religious and intellectual liberty. 


Some progress has been made toward the achievement 
of the first three objectives, though in no case has the final 
end been attained. Progress toward the latter goals is more 
limited. 

The aspirations of colonial and dependent peoples are far 
from satisfied. Practical questions of trusteeship, to which 
the nations are committed in principle, must still be solved. 
Forgetting their solemn pledges, victorious nations are 
claiming territory based not on the needs for world security 
but for their own security. It is not yet certain whether 
the United States will annex the islands which she took 
from Japan in the Pacific, or whether she will hold them in 
trust, under conditions approved by the UNO. 

Procedures for controlling military establishments 
throughout the world have become more necessary than 
ever. The atomic bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki were only a beginning. Our scientists are now able 
to produce larger and more effective bombs, which can 
destroy the mass of a nation’s military potentiality, the 
mass of its industry. and the mass of its population in a 
few days or even hours. It is agreed that the secret of 
the bomb’s production cannot be kept for more than a few 
years, and that there is no foreseeable defense against the 
atomic bombs except to attack one’s enemy before he him- 
self is attacked. International cooperation and control is 
the only possible long-time solution. 

The Security Council of the UNO has appointed a com- 
mission to bring in recommendations regarding: 


The exchange of basic scientific information on atomic 
energy; 

The control of atomic energy to ensure its use only for 
peaceful purposes; 

The elimination from national armaments of atomic 
weapons and of all other major weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction; 

The safeguarding of this program by inspection and other 
means to protect complying states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions. 





Begin Now 


ACH EASTER confirms anew the faith that time 
E and death are not the lords of life. Jesus the 

Christ brought life and immortality to light, as 
though life and immortality were all one and indivisible. 
“He lived every day of his life,’”’ someone said, ‘‘as 
though he was to live forever.” The vanquished tomb 
was only the final proof that death had no dominion 
over him. Therefore, in the light of Easter life Chris- 
tian faith takes on a new dimension. We, too, may 
begin to live as if we were to live forever, matching our 
steps with his. 

The Easter bells sound a jubilant and assuring music; 
love and goodness are right to endure forever; com- 
fort will outlast sorrow and the healings of God’s mercy 
for pain and loss are sure. There will be time enough, 
the Easter revelation assures us, to finish what in our 
souls is now unfinished and find what in our hopes is 
still unrealized. Partings are not forever and the wages 
of virtue “are going on and not to die.” That was the 
pattern of his life who gives us Easter morning. By 
the grace of God we may make it ours.—GAIUS GLENN 
ATKINS in ‘‘The Fellowship of Prayer.”’ 
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Success in these endeavors, even if it can be attained, is 
not sufficient. To avoid crushing economic burdens, to 
escape a dangerous rivalry which may easily result in war, 
there must be a general limitation of armaments. We call 
attention in this connection to the fact that there are a 
number of bills now in Congress asking our Government 
to take the lead in this endeavor and to press for the uni- 
versal abolition of conscription, before taking any final 
aetion on universal military training in our own land. 

The Social and Economic Council of the UNO is expected. 
as one of its initial acts, to appoint a committee to draw up 
a charter of human rights. Certainly the peace of the world 
cannot be insured until intellectual and religious freedom 
has become the possession of all mankind. 


Industrial Tensions 


The end of the war has brought new problems on the 
home front and has accentuated some of the old ones. 

Labor disputes, strikes, delay in the production of neces- 
sary goods, the continuing threat of inflation, the haunt- 
ing fear of large-scale unemployment, the memory of former 
depressions have made it clear that we must solve the 
problem of unemployment; that we must find a way to pre- 
vent insecurity and poverty amid a technical system capable 
of producing more wealth than any other national economy 
in history; that labor and management must learn to 
settle their disputes democratically, in fairness to them- 
selves, and with proper consideration for the public. 


Racial Tensions 


Increasing racial tensions indicate that we have not yet 
found the Christian solution for the race problem. It is 
especially disturbing to discover that many outstanding 
Negro leaders have lost confidence in the church as an 
agency for the promotion of better racial understanding. 
And yet many churchmen and many religious organizations 
are working patiently and persistently toward this end. 
Christian ministers and laymen are active in their sup- 
port of the Southern Regional Council, which is the most 
completely organized wholly Southern approach to this im- 
portant problem. Encouragement is found in the fact that 
only one Negro was lynched during 1945, which was one 
person less than the number in 1944, two less than the num- 


ber for 1943, and four less than the number of 1942—the. 


lowest number in fact in the whole period 
which accurate statistics have been kept. 
The latest American Jewish Year Book estimates that 
there were approximately 9 3/4 million Jews on the con- 
tinent of Europe before the outbreak of the war. Esti- 
mates as to the number who perished in Nazi gas chambers 
and concentration camps and through disease and starva- 
tion vary, but the consensus seems to be that about one- 
nalf of these were victims of the Nazis. Approximately 
one-half million remain in Germany and the former occu- 
pied lands of Europe—many of them in desperate circum- 
stances and facing a very uncertain future. It is disturbing 
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The Deathless Hope 


E SELDOM go wrong if we trust the deepest 
things in us, and nothing is deeper in us than 


this deathless hope that Easter celebrates. Out 
of the profoundest qualities that make us what we are, 
out of our love for the dearest, noblest persons we have 
of our innermost companionship with the 
world Divine and invisible, this deathless hope arises. 
Our ways of picturing life after death cannot be ade- 
quate or true, but in its substance that hope is not 
mistaken. In the strength of it go out to face this world 
of war and turmoil! The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth 
still, and death shall be swallowed up in victory!— 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK in “A Great Time to Be 
Alive,’ published by Harper and Bros., New York. 
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to find that during the war and since a disruptive minority 
of the American people have continued their anti-Semitic 
manifestations unabated. In February, 1946, Elmo Roper, 
expert on testing public sentiment, reported that on the 
basis of a national public opinion poll approximately nine 
per cent of the American people evince hostility toward the 
Jews. In answer to the question, “Are there any organi- 
zations or groups of people in this country who you feel 
might be harmful to the future of the country unless they 
were curbed?” 5.1 per cent named Jews. 
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Human Welfare 


One of the most reliable single measuring rods for human 
welfare is the infant mortality rate. By this standard life 
in the U. S. became markedly better in the decade ending 
in 1943. The Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor has recently released figures showing that the rate 
of infant mortality declined by 31 per cent in these ten 
years. Infant deaths in the first year of life declined from 
58 to 40 per 1,000 live births. In the same period mater- 
nal mortality fell from 62 to 24 deaths per 10,000 live 
births, a decline of 61 per cent. 

Several factors account for these trends. Better medical 
care, improved hospital facilities, and extension of mater- 
nal and child health services under the social security pro- 
gram played important parts. The rise in the economic 
status of the lower income group permitted mothers and 
babies to have the diets they needed. Together these fac- 
tors add up to a gradual rise in the physical welfare of 
the people of the country, particularly of the third who 
occupy the lowest rungs of the economic ladder. The re- 
port points out that today the greatest risk to babies and 
their mothers is borne by Negroes, for whom there is less 
medical care, hospitalization, and economic security than 
for whites. In addition, medical care is still lacking for 
large sections of rural America, and will be until some 
effective plan for spreading medical facilities is adopted. 


Divorce 

The American divorce rate, which for many years has 
been greater than that found in any civilized nation, has 
continued to climb with a large number of the husbands 
concerned being either service men or returned service men. 
The ratio of divorce to marriages in 1940 was one to five. 
By the end of the present year it is expected to be one in 
four. In 1945 divorces in Richmond—a typical Southern 
city—totalled nearly half of the marriages listed for the 
year. In Dallas County, Texas, there were 8,012 marriages 
this same year and 7,980 divorces. In Hamilton County, 
Tenn., there were five times more divorces than marriages. 
If longrange trends continue, the rate for the nation will 
be one in two in fifty years. 


Gambling 

Gambling, drinking, sexual immorality and crime, all of 
which were stimulated by the war, are apparently still on 
the increase. 

Figures indicate that gambling has reached an all time 
high. On a single day in New York City, at one resort 
(Belmont Park), a crowd of 49,614 established a world 
betting record of $5,016,745 (incidentally this is the 
amount which the Protestant churches in America hope to 
raise for European relief in a year’s time). During the 
1945 horse racing season the enormous sum of $1,306,514,- 
314 was wagered on the race tracks of the 18 states in 
which pari-mutual machines are legalized. 


Liquor 

During the year 1945 Americans spent $7,800,000,000 
for liquor, wine and beer (9 per cent more than in 1944), 
according to figures released by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The sum would have more than financed the 
entire Federal Government for any year up to 1935. An 
article in the American Medical Association Journal re- 
vealed that the proportion of women drinkers is steadily 
increasing. The ratio of female to male alcoholic addicts 
in Chicago, which in 1931 was one to five, is now better 
than one to two. An authoritative study by Dr. E. M. Jel- 
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linck in the Quarterly Journal of Studies in Alcohol esti- 
mates that there are about 100,000,000 persons of drinking 
age in the U. S.; 50,000,000 of these use alcoholic bever- 
ages; 3,000,000 become excessive drinkers, and about 750,- 
000 of these become chronic alcoholics. 

The liquor interests spare no effort to increase the num- 
ber of drinkers. A reliable study reveals that advertising 
expenses of 142 distilleries, wineries, and breweries totalled 
last year approximately $75,600,000. In addition to these 
142 sources of spirits there are 1,300 or more not included 
in the study, though all the larger firms were included. 
Page rates in LIFE, ranging from $10,000 to $16,480, were 
shown to have attracted 387 liquor, wine, and beer ad- 
vertisements in the 52 issues of 1945 for a total of nearly 
$4%4 million; Colliers made approximately $2,750,000 from 
this source, and Time just under $1,335,000. 


Sexual Delinquency 


The venereal rate in the army does not reflect the amount 
of sexual irregularity because of the widespread use of 
prophylactics (until August 1, 1945, the U. S. Army alone 
bought 50,000,000 prophylactics a month). The rapid rise 
in the venereal rate at home and abroad after the cessation 
of hostilities reveals, however, the increasing lowering of 
personal morals that always occurs in a postwar period. 
The Medical Department of the U. S. Army reported in its 
December bulletin that in the European theater the vensreal 
disease ratc rose from 62 cases per 1,000 men in May 
(V. E. Month) to 155 in August. In the Pacific area the 
rate increasec from 5 cases per 1,000 men in a year in 
January to 97 in June. In the U. S. the rate was 43 cases 
per 1,000 in &@ year in May and 53 in August. 





Crime 


The F. B. I. reports that crime increased 12.4 per cent 
in 1945 over 1944. Statistics show that during the war 
years prostitution among youths under 18 years of age in- 
creased 357 per cent and drunkenness 115 per cent; rob- 
beries, 161; burglaries, 74; automobile theft, 54, and 
larceny, 26 per cent. 

J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, warns us that the nation is headed for a major 
crime war, with juveniles taking the lead in an era of 
“bloody”’ postwar lawlessness. In an address to the nation’s 
police chiefs Hoover said juvenile crime had skyrocketed 
since 1939, the last peacetime year, and cited figures 
showing that persons under 21 commit 15 per cent of all 
murders, 36 per cent of the robberies, and 51 per cent of 
the burglaries. Thirty per cent of all rapists are under that 
age, 34 per cent of the thieves, 26 per cent of the arsonists, 
and 62 per cent of all our thieves. Hoover said arrest of 
bobby-sox girls under 18 have jumped 198 per cent since 
1939, while arrests of boys in the same age group increased 
48 per cent for homicide, 70 per cent for rape, 72 per cent 
for assault, 55 per cent for auto thefts, and 101 per cent 
for drunkenness and drunken driving. ‘‘Lawlessness has 
taken on such proportions as to even startle the imagi- 
nation,” he said. The crimes reported by the press are not 
imaginary, “but are real and bloody. If anything the press 
is guilty of understatement rather than overstatement.” 


The Basic Problem and Its Cure 


Hoover credits the recent war for a general ‘‘recession of 
moral fortitude,’’ which, he says, follows every great con- 
flict. He warns that to believe this country can escape the 
same problems now is wishful thinking. 

Mr. Hoover and Attorney General Clark (who says the 
situation is worse than it was after the last war) both trace 
the problem of juvenile delinquency back to the home. 
The children have failed because their parents before them 
have failed. : 


“Greed. Lust for power. Political intrigue. Ambition 
for empire. Injustice. Intolerance. Vengeance, Exploita- 
tion. Pride. Arrogance. Conceit. These are among the 
Vices that have laid low our boasted civilization. These 
are not the vices of any one nation, nor do these weak- 
nesses of the flesh bear the trademark of any one people. 
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The Christian’s Gospel--- 
Eternal Life 


E MUST MARK the distinction between immor- 
W tality and eternal life. The New Testament, 

true to Christ, has no zeal for immortality. It 
shows no excitement, rather dismay, over any pros- 
pect of the mere continuance of our being. . . . 
George Bernard Shaw is reported to have said that he 
could not endure being George Bernard Shaw forever. 
Others would be dismayed, both for him and for them- 
selves. Every worthy man shrinks from mere 
continuance. The current pessimism, ‘‘There will always 
be wars,’’ makes young people pause from parenthood: 
why breed children to be bomb fodder? If the pessimism 
were to prevail, there might arise a cult of sterility or 
even of suicide. Uneasy peace and open war, uneasy 
peace and open war, as long as the ages roll, would be 
the Buddhist wheel in more cruel guise. Nirvana, the 
death of all desire, some deep oblivion, would be heaven, 
if only by contrast. Bluntly, immortality needs redeimp- 
tion. Just as bluntly, only God can redeem it, for our 
hands are helpless. Again as bluntly, Christ came to 
redeem it: his gospel is not immortality, but eternal 
life.—GEORGE A. BUTTRICK in “Christ and Man’s Di- 
lemma,” published by Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville 
and New York. 
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These vices are derived from the enthronement of secular- 
ism, the worship of mammon, the adoration of things seen 
and felt. The disregard of moral law, the outraging of 
conscience, the contempt of God.’’ (Van Kirk.) General 
MacArthur is right: “The problem basically is theological 
and involves a spiritual recrudescence and improvement of 
human character, which will synchronize with our almost 
matchless advance in science, art, literature, and all ma- 
terial and cultural development of the past 2,000 years. 
It must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 


We Recommend 


1. That members of our church be urged to keep in- 


formed and to continue to take an active interest in all 


questions that pertain to world order. 

2. That to this end 

(1) They support all efforts to implement the six so- 
called Pillars of Peace as endorsed by previous General As- 
semblies. 

(2) They support a peace based on justice and mercy, 
looking forward to the eventual reincorporation of Ger- 
many and Japan into the family of nations. 

(3) They support efforts to give all possible relief to 
needy people, including our former enemies, and that they 
request our government to open these lands to more ade- 
quate relief by private agencies and religious organizations. 

(4) That they support efforts looking forward to the 
international control of atomic power, to the limitation of 
armaments, and to the universal abolition of conscription. 

(5) They encourage our nation to make full use of the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter and to develop as 
rapidly as possible a spirit of genuine world community. 

3. That members of our church be urged to keep in- 
formed and to participate actively in efforts to find a Chris- 
tian solution for the problems of labor and race; to supply 
essential health service to the neediest of our population; 
to provide a decent environment with opportunities for 
wholesome recreation for all children and youth. 

4. That members of our church be urged in every way 
possible to strengthen the home life of our nation, to pro- 
vide religious education for every child; to bring indi- 
viduals to the personal commitment to Christ as Saviour 
and Lord, which alone can develop that individual charac- 
ter and stability on which all our efforts to build a better 
world must ultimately depend. 

5. That the spiritual leadership of our church, instruc- 
tors in our seminaries and in our church colleges, and our 
ministers, be urged to proclaim God’s truth fearlessly and 
fervently, always remembering that ‘‘This is the victory 
that hath overcome the world, even our faith.” (I John 
5:4.) 


THE 
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EDITORIAL 


Interpreting the Poll, I. 

Now that returns 
Presbyterian reunion represent a pretty 
fair the chureh (an 
amazing response of about 1,600 replies 





from our poll on 


cross-section of 


from every section of the church, by the 
way), a few preliminary observations 
are in order, We shall analyze the re- 
sults more carefully at a later time, but 
these few interpretations we offer now: 

1. As contended, 
those of our 
intimate and 


tions with Presbyterians, USA, are most 


many have long 


church who have most 


thoroughgoing associa- 
heartily in favor of reunion; those areas 
which are farther removed and offer the 
fewest contacts with our USA brethren 
reflect the greatest amount of distrust, 
suspicion and opposition. This would 
seem to underscore our editorial of Jan- 
uary 21 in which we 
developed program of 
tivities, providing numerous opportuni- 
ties for fellowship and understanding 
In Kentucky and Missouri where US and 
USA Presbyterians have sizeable groups, 
where they join in nigher education and 


urged a well- 


cooperative ac- 


the care of orphans, where ministers, 
officers and people have frequent 
tacts, distrust and 
solved in Christian fellowship. It 
striking commentary that one may take 
the synods which most heartily favor 
reunion and find in them opportunities 


con- 


suspicion are dis- 


is a 
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for acquaintance and fellowship across 
the denominational line, and as one 
moves down the list of synods, as the 
vote in opposition increases, there is less 
opportunity for acquaintance 
and less and less. 

2. The fear of a split in our church 
is an important factor in the minds of 
many, thereby restraining the vote 
which would otherwise be cast for re- 
union ‘‘as soon as practicable.”’ This is 
not surprising; it has been apparent for 
a long while. Indeed, one of the sur- 
prises of the editors in conducting the 
present poll is that this choice on the 
ballot did not lead the Arm- 
chair predictions had it that the No. 2 
would lead the No. 1. No one 
can well deny the strength of this feel- 
ing. In fact, those who are most in 
favor of reunion can probably under- 
stand it better than any others for it 
is one of their compelling reasons for 
re-uniting the two churches. They are 
aware, not so much of a breach in the 
Presbyterian family that might be made 
as they are painfully aware of one that 


personal 


others. 


choice 


has existed for these 85 long years— 
sending two large sections of our family 
in divergent A good many of 


these say they are no longer willing to 


paths. 


maintain a major schism because of the 


possibility of creating a minor 


Therefore ‘‘a split in 


one. 
church” is a 
great factor in the minds of many, with 
different interpretations put upon the 
word and one group con- 
cerned about a breach of large propor- 
tions which the Presby- 
terian witness in this country, while an- 
other group is troubled and apprehen- 
sive about a new, though much smaller 
schism, that might occur. 

There are still 
who 


our 


“our” with 


now vitiates 


the middle 
group, that we can have 
reunion of the Presbyterian family with- 
out further division—that is, of any con- 
siderable 


others, in 
believe 


proportions—-if we do 
move too fast. 


not 
They therefore advocate 
union—but not now. 

3. South Carolina, 
percentage of 


with the 
opposition to 


largest 
reunion, 
would seem to suggest a special explana- 
tion. Though there are the same fac- 
tors as in other synods, graphic 
argument against reunion which is used 
in this synod is the Methodist reunion 
of recent years. A 
the 


one 


and 
church 


ministers 
Southern 
preferred to stay out when Methodism 
reunited. Most of these were in 
South Carolina and Georgia. Not looked 
at in its relation to the whole, this fact 
has loomed larger than it 
One thing is certain: 
union, 


few 
congregations in 


was 


has deserved, 
the Methodist re- 
from the point of view of con- 
solidating its total membership, was a 
upendous accomplishment, When one 
considers that between seven and eight 
million 


that 


Methodists were involved and 
3,000 members did not 
unite, it is almost inconceivable that any 
union involving conflicting backgrounds 
in the diversity of our national life could 
do better. 


less than 


When opponents of reunion 
‘But just look at the Methodist re- 
union!"’ those who favor the step may 


say, 
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well reply, ‘“‘Indeed, just look at the 
Methodist reunion!” 

When the poll is closed more complete 
interpretations will be in order. Mean- 
while, there is great need for earnest 
prayer for all wisdom and for the active 
guidance of the Spirit of God through- 
out our church. 


An Assembly’s Central Treasury 


In 1944 the General Assembly directed 
its Stewardship Committee to study ‘“‘the 
advisability and feasibility of setting up 
a central treasury for Assembly’s 
causes.”” When this committee recom- 
mended to the 1945 Assembly that a 
central treasury be not established, the 
Assembly recommitted the matter for 
further study and report to the next 
Assembly. 

Arguments against a central treasury 
as summarized in a previous issue of 
this paper (May 28) are as follows: 


(1) It would weaken the tie between 
the Assembly’s agencies and the local 
churches; (2) The creation of another 
office, with its attendant expenses, with- 
out appreciably decreasing expenses of 
the Assembly’s: agencies, would not be 
justified; (3) The use of undesignated 
funds to balance up the smaller causes 
which are falling short would be a mis- 
use of the funds contributed. 


Arguments in favor of a 
treasury include the following: 


central 


(1) It would assure the division of 
undesignated funds allotted to the As- 
sembly’s causes according to the _ per- 
centages asked by the Assembly; 
(2) In presbyteries and synods where 
there is no central treasury, the pro- 
posed plan would make it easier on 
churches remitting contributions for 
benevolences and would’ encourage 
regularity; (3) Such an arrangement 
would permit a fiexibility in the division 
of funds by the Assembly which is not 
now possible; (4) The executive com- 
mittees would no longer have non-com- 
mittee expenses charged against them. 
A further advantage (5) would be that 
of making effective the Assembly’s au- 
thorized percentages very shortly to 
meet a specific need instead of waiting 
a year later when the need may have 
changed. 

Some light may be thrown on the 
advisability of having a central treasury 
by the experience and present practice 
of other denominations in 
Southern Baptists, 
Congregational 
Christ, 
United 


America, 
Northern Baptists, 
Christians, Disciples of 
Evangelical and Reformed, 
Lutherans, Methodists, USA 


DID YOU KNOW 


—that the 14,791 Roman Catho- 
lic churches in the U. S. have a 
membership of 23,419,701, and 
that the 212,336 Protestant 
churches, in denom‘nations having 
more than 50,000 members, have 
41,943,104 members (membership 
includes all ages) 











By R. L. 8T. CLAIR ® 
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Presbyterians, and Protestant Epis- 
copalians have contributed to this study 
information regarding their practices. 
Of these nine major denominations, it is 
interesting to learn that all save one 
have central treasuries; only Congrega- 
tional Christians have remittances sent 
directly to separate agency treasuries. 

At the risk of being tedious, let us 
set down in the words of their officials 
the description of their plans and their 
comments: 

Congregational Christian: ‘‘We do 
not have a national central treasurer. 
Money is sent by our churches to the 
state conference treasurers and from 
them to the national benevolence boards. 
We have on several occasions considered 
a change to a central national treasurer 
but so far we have not worked that out 
and it is not likely that we will be doing 
so in the near future.”’ 

Northern Baptist: “For about 25 
years we have had a unified budget . 
Contributions of churches and individ- 
uals are sent to a promotional agency 
maintained in each state and a few large 
metropolitan areas. Each area agent, 
once each month, remits his total re- 
ceipts to the national treasury where the 
funds are divided monthly on a per- 
centage basis determined by the national 
budget adopted each year at the annual 
meeting of the convention.”’ 

Southern Baptist: ‘‘We have a central 
executive committee through which 
mosi of tne benevolent funds are sent 
to the various denominational agencies. 
All funds for this cooperative program 
are sent from the local churches to the 
state executive secretary and then in 
turn to the executive committee of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Here the 
funds are divided according to the per- 
centages set by the convention and sent 
weekly to the various agencies without 
any deductions.”’ 

Disciples of Christ: “We have a 
central receiving agency. Churches and 
organizations may send their money 
direct to the central treasury or to any 
of the cooperating causes. The co- 
operating causes and agencies report 
these offerings at the end of each month 
and these amounts become a part of the 
amount which is to be distributed. We 
merely charge against each agency the 
amount it has received directly and send 
to it the remainder of its share.” 

Evangelical and Reformed: We have 
a general central treasurer who distri- 
butes all our denominational benevol- 
ences on the basis of a guaranteed 
monthly a\ivance to each of our agencies 

As a cenomination we have never 
changed from one system to another 

The system in use seems to be 
working out quite satisfactorily.” 

United Lutheran: .‘‘Synodical treas- 
urers forward the money for the general 
work of the church to the treasurer of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
our national organization. This treas- 
urer then distributes the money accord- 
ing to the budget of the church, and 
according to any designated ‘specials’ 
which may be received by him.” 


Methodist: ‘‘We 
central treasurer who handles not only 


have a_ national 
our benevolences but the Episcopal 
Fund of the church and what we call 
the ‘‘General Fund,” a fund from which 
we pay our General Conference ex- 
penses, expenses of commissions ordered 
by the General Conference, appropria- 
tions to other bodies, etc. . The 
system is much simpler for the local 
treasurer and [ think results in more 
regular monthly remittances. In other 
words, a local treasurer is more apt to 
make his remittance once a month if 
he can do it by one check than if he 
has to write eight or ten checks.” 
Presbyterian, USA: ‘‘There is no one 
plan which must be followed by our 
churches. . Many forward their 
benevolences directly to the national 
agency treasurers, making their own 


divisions. In’ recent years the central 
receiving agency, where funds are 
divided and _ distributed to various 


boards and agencies, has handled ap- 
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proximately 70% of all benevolence 
receipts. This method has been used 
for at least 25 years.”’ 


Protestant Episcopal: ‘‘The consoli- 
dation of our boards of Religious Edu- 
cation and Christian Social Service with 
our Missionary Society took place in 
1920. This one missionary society 
handles all the national work of our 
church. We have 88 dioceses in the 
United States, each with a treasurer, 
and these treasurers remit all funds for 
national work to the treasurer of the 
national council.”’ 


In summary, let us observe that of 
nine leading denominations studied, 
only one does not have a central treas- 
urer, has never tried it; eight consider 
the central receiving office a funda- 
mental part of an efficient system. 

In reaching a decision on the matter 
the General Assembly should give due 
weight to this impressive convergence of 
experience. 
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LET HIM COME DOWN! 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Let him now come down from the 
cross, and we will 
Matt. 27:42. 


believe on him.” 


N THE TIME of silence I dreamed a 
I dream. 

And thus it shown me: I 
stood at Calvary, where One with thorn- 
bound head hung under a darkening 
sky. And the air was loud with mock- 
ings and with curses, for the multitudes 
who believed not had come to look on 
the death of the man whom they hated. 
And one cried out, “Let him now come 
down from the cross, and we will be- 
lieve on him!’ Whereat the crowd 
laughed, and took up the words and said 
them over like a chant from hell: ‘‘Let 
him come down! Let him come down!” 

And I saw in my dream that the man 
on the cross was moved by the taunt. 


was 


Iiis limbs stirred, and I could read the 
words upon his lips. 

“This thing can be. I can come down. 
Here are the chief men of my people, 
here are the multitudes who have long 
in vain demanded a sign. I have kept 
my power too close. It were an easy 
thing, after the other mighty works that 
I have done. It is my last moment to 
choose. Here, on this cross, they can- 
not see that I am other than these two 
miserable thieves strung here like beasts 
beside me, How shall I, from a cross, 
demand taith from any man? They 
promise to believe if I will but come 
down. Surely my life is mine to do with 
as I will. I have had the power to lay 
it down, I have the power to take it 
again. I will come down to meet these 
men who offer me their belief. For faith 
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is what I most desire. If a sign will 
command it, this sign they shall have, 
and they cannot choose but kneel.” 


HEN CAME TO PASS the miracle 

no man had thought to live to see. 

One hand after the other tore 
away from the solid nails as if they 
never had been pierced. Loosing his 
feet also from the nails that had held 
them, of a sudden he stood free and 
strong upon the ground, and in his great 
voice was the laughter of triumph. 
“Behold your King!” he cried. 

But I saw in my dream that none 
knelt before him, a!l shrank from him 
as from one who had but cheated the 
grave. And I looked on all the faces 
that stared from that shaken multitude, 
and on those faces I saw written wonder 
and terror and disappointment and 
anger and hatred; but love I saw not. 
And when the Un-crucified strode one 
step toward them, the crowd fell away 
for fear of him. Some were stricken 
into silence, and some fled from the 
sight of him, and some screamed aloud. 
‘‘He is a sorcerer,” cried some, ‘Angel 
or devil he may be, but no man,” cried 
another. “Turn back and save us!” 
cried the forsaken thieves. ‘He saved 
himself, let him save others,’’ cried one. 
And he turned and looked upon the 
hanging thieves and looked upon the 
soldiers. But there was none to crucify 
him again. A Roman soldier thought 
to cast his spear, but a comrade stayed 
his hand. ‘‘What can a spear-thrust do 
to flesh no nails can hold?” said he. 

And the man from Nazareth went and 
stood under the black sky and he called 
the names of his Twelve, one by one, 
but none answered. And down from 
that hill he passed in lone and dreadful 
silence. 


ND I SAW in my dream how from 
that day he wandered, seeking 
love and faith but finding them 

not. His disciples went elsewhere and 
spoke with him no more. 

“We thought it was he that should 
redeem mankind,’ they said. “But 
when the great moment came for 
courage and for love, he who had ever 
praised love and courage let them be 
swallowed up by pride. He whose 
power had always been for others, saved 
his last and mightiest miracle for him- 
self. He who would not bend any man’s 
mind by force, he who would have faith 
only freely given, at last bargained and 
commanded faith as payment for a spec- 
tacle, He who spoke of going the second 
mile, would not himself go the last mile. 
Was he the man who dared to be God? 
Then there is a height and a depth of 
Godhood he feared to reach. Was he 
the God who dared to be man? Then 
there is a last dark doorway wherein he 
feared to enter. And the darkness will 
not lift. nor lighten, for all men know 
by. this that there is one thing God will 
not do. He will not share man’s deepest 
bitterness, the touch of pain upon the 
soul he will not endure. He who knows 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Nine Synods Name Twenty Scholarship Winners 


Entries of 224 Contestants 
Said to Reflect High 
And General Interest 


According to Christian Edu- 
cation officials in Louisville, 
this year’s scholarship contest 
winners, announced here last 
week, reflected a high level of 
scholarship and ability. The 
contest for high school seniors 


attracted 224 entries, compared 
with last year’s 196. South 


Carolina had most contestants 
(33), followed by Virginia 
(28) and Mississippi (25). 
Girls in the contest numbered 
168, boys, 56; among. the 
twenty winners there were 13 
girls, seven boys. Four min- 
isters’ children won _ scholar- 
ships (Hamilton, Cobb, Patter- 
son and McFadden); last year 
there were ten. No informa- 
tion is yet available as to where 
these contestants will attend 
college. 


WINNERS OF OFrH TO 20TH 
PLACES ($500-$100 scholarships) 
—TOP (left to right): Alethea 
Wardlaw Mitchell, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Jean Stewart Wasserman, 
Huntington, w. Va.; Irvine 
Henry Anderson, Jr., Natchez, 
Miss.; Carter L, Coghill, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. SECOND ROW: Helen 
Ruth Coplen, Summit, Miss.; Vir- 
ginia Patricia Murphy, Bluefield, 
W. Va.; Suzanne Catherine Es- 
penett, Kansas City 2, Mo.; Cath- 
erine Lenoir Davis, Liberty, S. C. 
THIRD: James Venner Cobb, Jr., 
Louisville, Miss.; Anita Viola 
Mackenzie, Charlottesville, Va.; 
William Wooten Peters, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Betsy Joan Ma- 
son, Mobile, Ala. FOURTH: Mar- 
jorie Anne Hoffeld, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Sarah June Patterson, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Lois Valerian MeFad- 
den, Tupelo, Miss.; Harriet Evans 
Kaveney, Gallatin, Tenn. 


HONORABLE MENTION (No 
Pictures): Harold Brice Alexan- 
der, Chester, S. C.; Mary Louise 
Dickson, Huntsville, Ala.; Mar- 
karet Elizabeth Eole, Carrolton, 
Miss.; Robert Conrad Palmer, Jr., 
Pensacola, Fla.; Carrie Blanche 
Dixon, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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LET HIM COME DOWN 
(Continued from page 10) 
no sin will not be made sin for any 
man.” 
So I saw in my dream that Christ won 
no other friends. Earth would not have 
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him, and he returned not to heaven, but 
climbed at last to the snows of Olympus, 
where he became one of a throng of 
gods who live in pride and without pain, 
forgotten of mankind. 

Then weeping I awoke, and behold, 
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it wasa dream. And once again I knew 
that God commendeth his own love 
toward us, in that while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us, And ] 
thanked God that Christ would not come 
down from the cross. 
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J. B. Green 


Preacher on the Presbyterian Hour 
for Easter Sunday will be Professor 
J. B. Green of Columbia Seminary, on 
“‘God’s Preface to His Own Book.” On 
the following Sunday, April 28, R. 
Girard Lowe, Jackson, Miss., will be the 
preacher. All these broadcasts origi- 
nate at Station WSB, Atlanta, Sunday 
mornings, 8:30 (EST); 7:30 (CST). 

Special pre-Easter programs over the 
NBC network include Bible readings by 
Jane Cowl, with suitable background 
music, Tuesday through Friday, April 
16-19, 12:30-12:45, P. M. (EST); and 
DuBois’ “Seven Last Words of Christ” 
on Good Friday, 12:00-12:30, P. M. 








GALILEE 
I think he walked alone to Galilee, 
And asked again a drink by Jacob’s 
well, 
And laughed to glimpse once more his 
azure sea; 
Done now awhile with all of sin’s 
bleak spell. 
I think the April blossoms were amazed 
At bluer skies than Spring had yet 
set forth, 
And reverent lilies bade his name be 
praised, 
When Christ walked gaily toward his 
well-loved north. 
Tomorrow or the next his men would 
come 
To sob their joy upon the holy beach; 
And on beyond their fight with evil’s 
sum, 
His broken body standing in the 
breach— 
But now familiar hills rejoiced to greet 
The man who climbed the path with 
wounded feet. 
JOHN M. WALKER, JR. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
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Two Friends Talk With Christ 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 21—EASTER SUNDAY 


Luke 24:13-35 


April 21 is Easter. On this day 
Christians all over the world will be 
celebrating the resurrection of their 
Lord. From the very beginning this has 
been the most important day in the 
Christian calendar. It is fitting and 
proper therefore that in this series of 
lessons on Jesus and his friends we 
should think once more of the two 
friends with whom Jesus talked on the 
road to Emmaus. 

On Friday Jesus was betrayed, tried, 
crucified and _ buried. The disciples 
thought it was the end of all their 
hopes. The women, however, who had 
followed him from Galilee, marked the 
tomb and how the body was laid, and 
returned and prepared spices and oint- 
ments. Saturday they rested, for it was 
the Jewish Sabbath. Our story begins 
with the dawning of the new day. 


1. Morning—24: 1-12 


The women came at daybreak to em- 
balm the body of their beloved Master. 
As they approached the tomb _ they 
were surprised to see the great stone 
which sealed the entrance rolled aside. 
They entered the tomb and found the 
body of Jesus was missing. While they 
stood perplexed, two men flashed on 
them in dazzling raiment (Moffatt). The 
women were terrified and bent their 
faces to the ground, but the men said 
to them, ‘‘Why do you look among the 
dead for him who is alive? He is not 
here; he has risen.’’ 

The women returned from the tomb 
and reported what they had seen and 
heard to the eleven and other of Jesus’ 
disciples. But this story of the women 
seemed, in their opinion, to be non- 
sense; they evidently thought the wo- 
men were hysterical and refused to be- 
lieve them. Peter did get up and run 
to the tomb, but when he looked in 
he saw nothing except the linen ban- 
dages; so he went away wondering 
what had happened. John tells us that 
he accompanied Peter to the tomb, and 
that when he saw the linen cloths lying 
off to themselves he believed—evidently 
that Jesus had indeed risen from the 
grave (John 30:8). He realized that 
if the body had been removed by hu- 
man hands, the cloths would have been 
taken too, or else disarranged. 

The story makes it quite evident that 
the disciples were not expecting a re- 
surrection and that they were not con- 
vinced, with the exception of John, by 
the empty grave or by the story of the 
women. They probably thought that 
the body had been stolen by Jesus’ 
enemies. If that had been the case they 
would certainly have produced it, when 


they discovered that the church was 
basing its whole gospel on the fact of 
the resurrection. The fact that they 
did not produce it proves that they were 
unable to do so and confirms the fact 
that Jesus had actually risen from the 
dead. 


II. Afternoon, 24:13-31 


That afternoon two of the disciples, 
disillusioned and _ disheartened, left 
Jerusalem and started for Emmaus, a 
little village which was seven miles to 
the northwest. As they walked along 
they were discussing the things which 
had just happened. Suddenly they were 
joined by Jesus. Why did he appear to 
these two? He had appeared earlier 
in the day to the women as they rushed 
back to the city, and to Mary Magda- 
lene, as she stood weeping before the 
tomb. He appeared this same after- 
noon to Peter, and that evening to all 
of the Apostles. These were members 
of the inner circle—his most intimate 
friends. But these two travelers were 
more humble followers. Only one is so 
much as named, and he never appears 
elsewhere in the story. ‘‘The fact that 
these men to whom the Lord gave so 
much time this Easter Sunday were 
comparatively obscure followers,’’ says 
Wilbur Smith, ‘‘conveys a very precious 
message to all of us who may not be 
in such a group. One does not need to 
be famous, and certainly not rich, nor 
high in ecclesiastical circles, nor a bril- 
liant scholar, nor a_ distinguished 
preacher, nor a gifted evangelist, to 
be favored with intimate fellowship 
with the Lord Jesus Christ.” (Peloubet’s 
Notes). These two men loved Jesus, and 
their hearts were heavy. These factors, 
and others unknown to us, apparently 
drew the compassionate Savior to their 
side. 

They failed to recognize Jesus, prob- 
ably because they were not expecting 
to see him, and also because his body 
was in some way transformed. Jesus 
asked them what they were talking 
about. They stopped, looking down- 
cast, and one of them, named Cleopas, 
answered, ‘‘Are you a lone stranger in 
Jerusalem, not to know what has been 
happening there?’’ His words imply 
that Jesus’ crucifixion has been a topic 
of absorbing interest to the whole city. 

The response of the two disciples is 
noteworthy because it reveals so clearly 
how their hopes and those of the others 
had been shattered by the crucifixion. 
Three days ago they had hoped that 
Jesus was the Messiah who should re- 
deem Israel. Now they can only say: 
“He was a prophet mighty in word and 
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in deed.”’ And yet there are certain 
facts which puzzle them and impart at 
least a ray of hope. The opening words 
of verse 22 in the Greek mark a transi- 
tion in the thought. We might trans- 
late: ‘‘We hoped, we would like to hope 
still, yet how can we? He is dead three 
days. And yet again on the other hand 
there is another fact to be taken into 
consideration. Certain women of our 
company amazed us, having been early 
at the tomb; and when they found not 
his body, they came saying that they 
had seen a visi®n of angels, who said 
he was alive, but him they saw not.” 


He said to them, ‘“‘O foolish men, with 
hearts so slow to believe, after all the 
prophets have declared.’”’ But the main 
point of his reply is found in verse 
26: ‘“‘Behooved it not the Christ to suf- 
fer these things and to enter into his 
glory?” The phrase, ‘‘Behooved it 
not,”’ is translated better, ‘‘Was it not 
necessary?” It is the same word which 
Jesus used in 9:22 and 17:25 in speak- 
ing of his death beforehand, and there 
translated ‘‘must.’’ Suffering and death 
were a necessity to his mission. This 
was a lesson which the disciples had not 
learned. Though Jesus had spoken of 
the necessity of the cross again and 
again, his words were repellent and 
unwelcome, words only half heard and 
as a consequence entirely misunder- 
stood. Only when they were convinced 
that he had actually died and risen 
again did they understand that death 
was a part of the career of the Mes- 
siah. So now Jesus began with Moses 
and the prophets and interpreted to 
them the passages referring to himself 
through the Scriptures, particularly we 
can be sure the passages that indicated 
that suffering and death belonged to the 
work of the Messiah, the servant of Je- 
hovah. Such passages as Isaiah 53, 
which was not regarded as Messianic by 
the Jewish interpreters would be heav- 
ily stressed.”’ 


And so they came to Emmaus, the vil- 
lage where they were going. Jesus 
made as though he would go further. 
Moffatt misses the point when he 
translates, “‘He pretended to be going 
further on.’”’ There was no _ pretense 
about it. Without their invitation to re- 
main, he would have continued on his 
way. Fortunately the two men realized 
that the stranger had something to give 
them, and so they pressed him say- 
ing, Abide with us. ‘Though they did 
not yet know Jesus as their former 
friend, yet his attractive personality and 
his power to satisfy the needs of their 
souls have in two or three short hours 
so drawn them to him that they cannot 
do without him. Such,” says Dr. Bur- 
gess, “‘is the experience of every open 
heart today.”’ Henry F. Lyte interprets 
these words as the cry of the soul of 
mar: 


“Abide with me; 
tide; 

The darkness deepens; Lord with me 
abide; 


fast falls the even- 
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When other helpers fail and comforts 
flee, 
Help of the helpless, Abide with me.”’ 


Jesus went in and sat down at the ta- 
ble with them. There was something 
about the way in which he blessed the 
bread at the evening meal that opened 
their eyes. They recognized that it was 
Jesus. Immediately he vanished out of 
their sight. ‘‘Something more than a 
sudden departure or a departure which 
they did not notice until he was gone 
is intended. We are to understand dis- 
appearance without physical locomo- 
tion; but we know too little about the 
properties of Christ’s risen body to say 
whether this was supernatural or not. 
The words imply no more than with- 
drawal from their sight; to what extent 
his presence was withdrawn we have no 
means of knowing. But his object was 
accomplished, that is, to convince them 
that he was the Messiah and still alive, 
and that their hopes had not been in 
vain. To abide with them in the old 
manner was not his object.” 


Ill. Evening, 24:33-43 


Cleopas and his companion did not 
wait to finish their meal. Weary though 
they must have been they started back, 
without delay to Jerusalem. Their con- 
versation as they walked along the road 
must have been excited. ‘‘Was not our 
heart burning within us,”’ they said, 
“while he spake to us in the way, while 
he opened to us the Scriptures?” A 
short hour before ‘‘they had been de- 
spairing and hopeless. Now they had a 
new insight into the meaning of 
Christ’s suffering, a new energy, a new 
sympathy, a new eloquence in testi- 
mony. . . It makes a difference, does 
it not, whether we are on the road go- 
ing to Emmaus or on the road return- 
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ing from Emmaus? As they walked the 
long seven miles that first Easter after- 
noon, their hearts were heavy and their 
minds paralyzed with grief. They tried 
to console themselves with the many 
happy memories which they had of this 
dear friend Jesus. But how poor was 
such consolation. 

‘Now the two disciples were on that 
same road again, only they were going 
from Emmaus to Jerusalem. They had 
learned great lessons from the strange 
figure who had walked by their ‘side, 
who had opened to them the Scriptures 
and who had made plain that it be- 
hooved the Christ to suffer, prepara- 
tory to his entrance into his glory. 
Their hearts had burned indeed, and 
the faint embers of hope had been 
fanned into sufficient warmth that when 
they came to the inn they had pleaded 
with the stranger to remain with them. 
And because of their pleading and. his 
consent, they had seen the king in his 
glory. Now they were on their way 
back to Jerusalem to spread the good 
news. But they found that others had 
already had similar experiences, and 
that the whole Christian community was 
delirious with excitement and joy.” 
(Snowden-Douglass Sunday School Les- 
sons, published by the Macmillan Co.) 


Jesus’ Purpose 


Why did Jesus thus appear to his dis- 
ciples before he finally disappeared into 
the world of the unseen and the spirit- 
ual? . 

1. He wished to convince them that 
he had actually risen from the dead, 
that the hopes he had raised in them 
were not in vain, that through the re- 
surrecticn he was declared to be the Son 
of God with power, that because he had 
risen they should also rise, that for 
those who believe death has lost its 
sting. 

2. He wished to teach them that it 
behooved the Messiah to suffer and to 
enter into his glory. In other words, 
that the great promises of the Old Tes- 
tament, the promise of final victory over 
sin, the promise of a universal bless- 
ing to mankind, and the like could be 
realized only through his death and re- 
surrection. 

3. He wished to assure them that they 
could count on his continued presence 
and help, that a spiritual and eternal 
friendship was to take the place of the 
temporal and visible. ‘‘Lo, I am with 
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Where Leaders Are Trained 
As of 1941, Hampden-Sydney College ranked— 


1st in the Southern Presbyterian Church 
—in the percentage of its graduates enrolled in law schools. 
Edgar G. Gammon, President 
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you always,” he said, ‘‘even unto the 
end of the world.’”” We may not recog- 
nize his presence, our eyes may be hol- 
den, and yet he is here walking by our 
side. He may be speaking to us 
through the lips of some friend or loved 
one—or through his Word, or through 
the still small voice of conscience, or 
through some puzzling or inspiring ex- 
perience. Many like the two travelers 
on the road to Emmaus are most con- 
scious of his presence in hours of grief 
and despair. But if our eyes were 
opened we would know that he was 
always present. 

4. He sought to remind them that 
they must never give way to despair. 
The cross on Calvary was history’s su- 
preme tragedy. None of the disciples 
could understand it. ‘‘We had hoped—” 
are words of supreme disillusionment. 
“O foolish men, and slow of heart to 
believe . .”’ was his response. If we 
cannot understand our personal trage- 
dies, the world’s tragedy, if we too are 
tempted to give way to despair as we 
face the future, let us remember the 
lesson of that first Easter. God’s pur- 
pose will not be thwarted. The king- 
doms of this world will become the 
Kingdom of our Lord. 


“TI fear no foe, with thee at hand to 
bless; 
Ills have no weight and tears no bit- 
terness, 
Where is death’s sting? where, grave 
thy victory? 
I triumph still, if thou abide with me.” 


5. The disciples who walked with 
Jesus on the Emmaus road were no lon- 
ger sad and cheerless. The presence of 
the Master had transformed their lives. 
They were men with burning hearts. 
They returned to the upper room—to 
new communion with their Lord, to the 
Christian fellowship, which was more 
strongly knitted now; to life’s common 
duties, which were no longer common. 
They became faithful witnesses of the 
things which they had seen and heard. 
“A new devotion to duty, a deepening of 
the fellowship with good men, the wit- 
nessing of a good confession in word, 
thought, deed, and clear but often in- 
definable spiritual strength and beauty 
—these are the reasonable issues of the 
burning heart, the right sequel to an 
Emmaus walk.” 


O Jesus, I have promised 
To serve thee to the end; 
Be thou forever near me, 
My Master and my Friend: 
I shall not fear the battle 
If thou art by my side, 
Nor wander from my pathway 
If thou wilt be my guide. 
—John E. Bode. 
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treasurer, Also elected by the students 
were their committee chairmen: Faith 
Swanstrom, Foley, Ala., spiritual life; 
Florine Miller, Morrilton, Ark., social; 
Monica Jackson, Wilmington, N. ins 

editor of the annual. 
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BOOK SECTION 
Book for Lent 


THE TRINITY AND CHRISTIAN DE- 
VOTION. Charles W. Lowry, Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 162 Pages. $1.50. 

The late William Temple, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, selected this book to be 
the Lenten book for 1946 in Britain. 
Bishop Tucker made it the Presiding 
Bishop’s Book for Lent 1946 (the 
eleventh in the annual series) in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Thus for the first time 
the same book was chosen by both com- 
munions. 

The author has made an unusually 
intensive study of the doctrine of the 
Trinity while working for his Doctorate 
of Philosophy at Oxford, and brings to 
the writing of this book his scholarly 
attainments. Devotion, he says, is not 
any of the devotional acts. It is a recog- 
nition of our finiteness and sinfulness 
before ‘‘the infinite majesty and un- 
approachable holiness and otherness of 
God.” It is a surrender to the power 
“that can work in us invisibly and 
secretly to do the will of God.” It is 
the recognition that our lives have no 
meaning other than ‘‘to glorify God and 
enjoy him forever.”’ This devotion comes 
from a faith in the Trinitarian God. It 
is nurtured by the tactics of devotion, 
such as prayer, meditation, the Bible, 
etc. and issues in inspired action. 

The author does us a service in re- 
minding us that Christian devotion is 
devoting ourselves to God. This is in- 
tensified but not achieved by the repe- 
tition of the so-called devotional acts. 
Laymen may find this book difficult 
reading. Ministers may wonder whether 
the author’s competence in the history 
of dogma or the necessities of his theme 
were responsible for a considerable por- 
tion of the book. Nevertheless they wil! 
find it useful and thought-provoking. 

WARNER L. HALL. 

Charlotte, N. C. 








MEDITATIONS FOR THE SICK. By 
C. J. Scherzer. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville and New York. 16 
pages. 25c each, $2.60 dozen. 

This small pamphlet, attractively ar- 
ranged and printed, contains six medita- 
tions prepared by the chaplain of the 
Protestant Deaconess Hospital, Evans- 
ville, Ind. Each meditation consists 
chiefly of Scripture quotations, a verse 
or two from a familiar hymn and a 
prayer. The subjects are appropriately 
selected. The little booklet should be 
very useful. 

D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 

Clearwater, Fla. , 


A TREASURE OF HYMNS. By Amos 
R. Wells. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, 
Mass., 1945. 392 pages, $2.00. 

A good collection of 120 hymn stories 
which, if known by our people, would 
stimulate them to more thoughtful sing- 
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ing. This volume by Dr. Wells, a former 
editor of the Christian Endeavor World, 
would be useful to a pastor interested 
in better hymn singing. 
JAMES R. SYDNOR. 
New York. 


STRENGTH FOR THE DAY. By 
Norman E. Nygaard. Association Press 
—Fleming H. Revell, New York. $1.00. 

A devotional book featuring scripture, 
meditation, and prayer for each day pre- 
pared by outstanding clergymen of the 
United States and British Common- 
wealth of Nations. There are also 
special messages prepared for special 
days in the church year. The medita- 
tions are of especially high quality and 
should prove an aid in daily devotions 
for those who care for such helps. 

EMMETT McGUKIN. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


SYMBOLS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
By C. Gordon Brownville. Fleming H. 
Revell, New York, 1945. 140 pp. $1.50. 

The author exhaustively analyzes 
figures he believes used in the Bible to 
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GREENBRIER 
COLLEGE 


Two years college prepara- 
tory and two years stan- 
dard college work. Founded 
1812. Art, Music, Dramatic 
Art, Secretarial. Excep- 
tional social, recreational 
advantages. Modern fire- 
proof dormitory. 


FRENCH W. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT 
Dept. PO, Lewisburg, West Virginia 


a Nr tn 
Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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describe the work of the Holy Spirit and 
makes practical applications, The treat- 
ment is suggestive, but this reviewer 
finds it difficult to believe that all the 
meanings which the author finds were 
intended. 
HARMON B. RAMSEY. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


TOGETHER 


BY THESE 12 MEN 
RUFUS M. JONES 
FRANK LAUBACH 

J. RUFUS MOSELEY 
E. STANLEY JONES 
CLENN CLARK 
WALTER JUDD 
JOHN G. MAGEE 

S. M. SHOEMAKER 
STARR DAILY 
ABRAHAM VEREIDE 
CLENN HARDING 
HOWARD THURMAN 











This book is the corporate creation of 
twelve men who have shared a new Pente- 
costal experience, who were merged and 
fused into a single group life dedicated to 
find the basic aspects of Christianity and to 
raise their minds and hearts from that point 
to a universal consecration. From startlingly 
different backgrounds they speak as one in 
heralding a resurgence of spiritual life that 
can weld the varied peoples of earth into a 
real brotherhood of Christ. $1 


WHOSE LEAF 
SHALL NOT WITHER 


JAMES M. LICHLITER 


This book deals 
with the dynamic 
simplicities of the @ 
Christian religion. It 
shows the soil in 
which the Christian 
may grow, tells how 
he grows, and points 
to the harvest which 
may be expected. In 
terms of modern ex- 
perience, the author 
discusses the meaning § 
of religion, the nature 
of man, the reality of God, and the signifi- 
cance of Jesus, as convictions which bring 
forth rich possibilities for life. $1.50 


IN HIM IS LIFE 


ROBERT H. BEAVEN 





In a simple yet profound statement the 
author shows that the Christian doctrines 
grew out of the living experience of men 
and, to be meaningful, must find expression 
in individual experience, $1.50 


THE SPIRITUAL GOSPEL 


W. A. SMART 


A thorough disclosure of the import of 
the Gospel of John giving a summary of its 
setting, purpose, outlook, influence, and a 
mature evaluation of its meaning. 


THE DEVIL AND GOD 


WILLIAM ROBINSON 


The author believes the recognition of 
evil is the first step toward belief in God, 
that failure to take the devil seriously is 
failure to take God seriously. He discusses 
the reality and nature of evil, how it has 
been dealt with in the past, and how we 
can cope with it today. $1 


At Your Local Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


LECTURERS 

Harris E. Kirk, of the Franklin Street 
church, Baltimore, will deliver the 
Smyth Lectures at Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga., April 22-27 on “The 
Minister: Awakener of Minds.’’ Henry 
H. Sweets, of Louisville, will give six 
“Plain Talks from the Older 
tion to the Younger.” 








Genera- 


FELLOWSHIP WINNERS 

Tom B, Anderson, McComb, Miss., has 
been awarded Columbia Seminary’s 
Bryan fellowship for a year’s graduate 
study at some theological institution in 
this country or Undergradu- 
ates winning Columbia fellowships, ac- 


abroad. 


cording to the recent announcement, in- 
clude Wade P. Huie, Jr., Elberton, Ga., 
president of the student body, who re- 
the Alumni Fellowship; and 
James McConkey Robinson, son of Pro- 
fessor Wm. C. Robinson of the seminary, 
one of the Bryan Fellowships. 


ceives 


CHANGES 
V. L. Bryant from Memphis, Tenn., to 
116 N. Church St., East Point, Ga, 
Thomas W. McLean, Warrenton, Va., 
has accepted a call to the Avondale 
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church, Charlotte, N. C., 
Ave., Charlotte 3. 

Robert L. Torrence, formerly in Or- 
lando, Fla., is now pastor of the 
Cuthbert, Ga., church, Box 162. 

William Bobo, from Louisville, 
to Holly Springs, Miss. 

Charles H. Sides, Jr., senior at Union 
Seminary, 


3115 Avondale 


Ky., 


has accepted a call to the 
Benton Heights church, Monroe, N. C. 

A. C. Summers, from Birmingham, 
Ala., to 702 James St., Tampa 3, Fla. 

B. Herman Dillard from Cartersville, 
Ga., to 1430 Anthony Road, Augusta, 
Ga, 

David F. Murphy, formerly at West- 
minster church, Kansas City, is now in 
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San Antonio, Texas, 640 Mission Street.7 

K. J. Morgan, of the Crescent Hill) 
church, Louisville, has accepted a call” 
to the Taft, Texas, church. 


NEW FULTON BOOK 


Executive Secretary C. Darby Fulton, 7 
of the Foreign Missions Committee, has 
written a book which is to be widely 
studied during the coming year. It has 7 
to do with the story of the mission work 7 
of the Presbyterian Church, US, during 
the war years and the opportunities 
which are just ahead. An early an- | 
nouncement suggests that the title may 
be “Storm and After.” 








SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 


The Registrar. 











WAR RELIEF APPEAL 


(1946-47) 
of the 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


(Authorized by the General Assembly) 
GOAL $250,000 
SUNDAY, APRIL 21, 1946 


Gifts will be distributed according to the following per- 


centages: 


WORLD COUNCIL SERVICE COMMISSION (Prot- 
estant Relief in Europe) 

CHURCH COMMITTRE FOR RELIEF IN ASLA.... 

MISSIONARY 


INTERNATIONAL 


phaned Missions) 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY (Emergeney Fund). . 
CONTINGENT FUND 


If desired, offerings may be designated. Send contributions to: 
REV. E. C. SCOTT, Treasurer, War Relief Appeal 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Liberty Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


35% 
COUNCIL (Or- 

97% 
10% 


100% 














